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Gambling And Crime 
In Kansas City 


a(This is the third in a series of reports on 
Pambling and crime in various American 
Mmunities based on the investigations of 
.e Kefauver Committee and summarized in 
.e Third Interim Report of that body.) 
A great deal of public interest centered 
the _nvestigation of the Kefauver com- 
ittee into criminal activities in Kansas 
‘ity because of the underworld connec- 
sons of the infamous Pendergast polit- 
al machine and the well-known connec- 
sons of President Truman with it. While 
ne investigation did nothing to connect 
r. Truman with gambling and other 
iminal activities, the Kansas City pat- 
hrn differs little from that of other 
fymmunities investigated. The commit- 
me found, for instance, that racketeers 
atered legitimate business, sometimes as 
front for gambling and sometimes 
urely for the revenue that could be had 
by applying hoodlum methods to sales 
md the maintenance of monopolies. 
angsters have entered the wholesale and 
stail liquor business, the distribution 
tf juke boxes and pinball machines, race 
ire news service, and even operated a 
akery. A federal grand jury placed 
ne annual ‘take’ in years past at more 
rnan $34,000,000. 
Until he was shot to death in his office 
ne night in April 1950 along with 
‘harles Gargotta, Charles Binaggio, a 
acketeer and leader of the First Ward 
Jemocractic Club, was generally re- 
arded as the central figure in the city’s 
ambling racket. He owned a one-fourth 
nterest in a hotel that housed a book- 
naking business which in 1948 made a 
et profit of $100,000, at one time or 
mother various taverns and gambling 
-perations. 
~The Kefauver committee found strong 
svidence in Kansas City as elsewhere of 
‘lose connection between racketeers and 
the Mafia (Unione Sicilione). Binaggio 
and Gargotta were linked with other 
yell known hoodlums like Tony Gizzo, 
fhomas Lococo, Morris (Snag) Klein, 
Phillip Osadchey, James Balestrere, 
Joseph DeGiovanni, Carl Carramusa and 
others. 
Kansas City racketteers have for years 
resorted to violence and murder as a 
means of dealing with their opponents. 
During the Republican national conven- 
tion in 1928 a popular policeman was 
shot to death in the heart of the business 
and shopping district by a fleeing bank 
robber who was later discovered to have 
received first aid from a doctor in the 
Italian colony who had underworld con- 
nections. In the mid-30s a prisoner in 
. ‘Cont’d. on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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European 
High School Students 


Seven German and one Austrian high 
school youth are now located in Disciples 
of Christ families for the coming year. 
They arrived in July and August and 
are a part of a larger group (1500) who 
came to the U. 8. under the sponsorship 
of the State Department in cooperation 
with otiicials of the Bonn government and 
the Cultural Affairs Division of the 
American Military Government. Assign- 
ment of the students to their ‘‘ American 
parents’’ was through the department of 
social welfare in cooperation with the 
Brethren Service Student Program. 


The young people went through a 
period of orientation at the Brethren 
Service Center, New Windsor, Md., be- 
fore proceding to their sponsoring fain- 
ilies. The orientation which was con- 
ducted by members of the State Depart- 
ment and the Brethren Service Student 
Program included reiatiouships with the 
American families, maiters of health, care 
of clothes, participation in home duties, 
the value and use of money. In addition, 
they were given some idea of what to ex- 
pect in the American high school, as well 
as reminded that they have responsibil- 
ity to their homeland by going back to 
help that country come into the respect 
of the family of nations. Emphasis was 
placed upon the main purpose of the pro- 
gram which is to promote understanding 
between two nations and to help these 
governments to think in terms of students 
instead of soldiers. 

These students will attend local high 
schools and participate in the youth ac- 
tivities of the community. They do not 
work for their board and room or for 
wages, but are considered members of the 
sponsor families, assuming their share of 
the chores and other duties. They are al- 
lowed to attend the church of their choice. 

The Department of State provides 
ocean transportation and supplies a mod- 
est monthly cash allowance for clothing, 
books and pocket money. Sponsor fam- 
ilies provide food and lodging and are 
responsible for the social and physical 
welfare of the guest. 

Before sailing for home in the summer 
1952, they will again be brought to New 
Windsor for evaluation of their experi- 
ences and re-orientation for their home- 
ward journey. 

Following is a list of the sponsoring 
families and their guests. In each in- 
stance arrangements were made through 
the church and after clearance with high 
school authorities. 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 


Japan Rejoins The Nations 


Alter six years Japan rejoins the na- 
tions of the world as a ‘‘sovereign state.’’ 
Six of the nations fighting against her 
did not join in the treaty signed at San 
francisco, by the other 49. ‘his count is 
not technically correct, since at the con- 
clusion of the recent war a number of 
the nations now involved were not them- 
Selves sovereign. And in the case of three 
—those that constitute Indo-China—it is 
questionable whether even now they are 
scvereign, being still in a state of quasi, 
if not complete, colonial dependence on 
trance. 

These six contain more than a billion 
of the less than 21 billion of the people 
of tue world. This is one of the factors, 
but culy one, that demonstrate, in the 
words of a New York Zimes editorial 
(Sept. 9), “‘the sobering consideration 
that San Francisco is only a beginning, 
not an end,’’ providing merely ‘‘the basis 
for an approach to the vast body of prob- 
lems, political, economic and social, that 
await our grappling.’ 


Three of these unsolved problems are 
immediate and very acute. The direction 
that events take in each of these matters 
in the immediate future may well prove 
whether the treaty, which is admittedly 
imperfect, contains the ‘‘seeds of future 
war.’’ 

The first of these is the problem of a 
tolerable economic situation for Japan’s 
rapidly increasing population, now 84,- 
000,000. The treaty reduces Japan’s land 
area to 45 per cent of its pre-war size. 
Japan must therefore live by manufac- 
ture and trade if she lives at all. And 
this raises three issues of great import: 
(1) Where is she to obtain raw materials? 
Unless it is from the Asian mainland, 
chiefly China, no one knows the answer. 
(2) To whom is she going to sell? Again 
the natural outlet would be to China, 
with other Asian peoples, and America. 
(3) Will other Asian peoples allow Japan 
to become what President Rhee of Korea 
called a manufacturing octupus which 
would ‘‘have us all at her merey again ?”’ 
Voices from Australia, the Philippines 
and other signatory nations express firm 
opposition to Japan’s achievement of this 
role, the only alternative to which would 
seem to be a return to the kind of terri- 
torial expansion which she attempted in 
the 1930’s and 1940’s. 


The second unsolved problem is that 
of the relationship of Japan with other 
nations, especially in Asia. The vast ma- 
majority of Asia’s peoples are not repre- 
sented in the treaty. In fact, if Russia, 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 
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Letter To The Editor 


‘‘Bditor Social Action News-Letter”’ 
‘Dear Sir: Respecting your article 
“Gicero and the Union League Club’’ 
(September N-L. Ed.) when you have a 
sister or a daughter or a sweetheart to 
give in marriage to a negro, (sic) then 
you are in order—not until then. Inter- 
view any number of negroes you desire— 
as I have—and they all believe in inter- 
marriage. The whole fight against segre- 
gation is this. Some people believe free- 
dom is license. A noted divine once wrote 
a glowing book against divorce using the 
Bible as authority. Years later, when his 
own marriage went on the rocks he wrote 
just as vehemently the other way. The 
mingling of the races is Babylon. God 
is opposed to it. SoamI. As long as some 
of us are not affeeted by the negro prob- 
lem, we take what we call a broad view 
of the situation. If you had owned a 
piece of property as I have and had to 
sell it at a fraction of its value, your view- 
point would quickly change. You speak 
of the negro graduate and the scientist 
moving into the white settlement. Their 
education didn’t eradicate the stink they 
emitted. What were these citizens to do? 
Violence was the only remedy to save 
their property. Why did these negroes 
want to move in? I’ll tell you, to make 
trouble and they got it. Again [ say con- 
fusion results from the mingling of the 
races. It just isn’t right.’’ 
(Name withheld by Editor. 
No comment required. 


Why Segregation Is UnChristian 


1. Segregation causes whites to have a 
feeling of superiority toward non-whites; 
and the segregated to have a feeling of 
inferiority. 

2. Segregation produces inequalities 
of opportunity and prevents the develop- 
ment of God-given talents. 

3. Segregation encourages economic ex- 
ploitation. 

4. Segregation violates the principle 
of the univesality of the Gospel. 

5. Segregation creates bitterness and 
resentment on the part of the oppressed 
minority and guilt and fear on the part 
of the oppressor. 

6. Segregation warps the spiritual and 
moral character of the segregator and 
makes him the victim of all sorts of irra- 


tional behavior. 

(Clinic on Church and Race, 
Race Relations, July 2-14, 
University.) 


Institute of 
1951, at Fisk 
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Washington Round-Up 


U.S.-Japanese Security Agreement. At- 
tracting more attention in Japan than the 
peace treaty, according to the Tokyo cor- 
respondent of The Manchester Guardian, 
is the security agreement which Premier 
Yoshida signed with Secretary of State 
Acheson immediately following the cere- 
mony of the treaty signing at San Fran- 
cisco on September 8. The provisions of 
the agreement have not been published 
in the U.S., at this writing, but Japanese 
sources, which the Guardian reminds us 
must be taken with reserve for the pres- 
ent, say that it gives to the U. S. rights 
that amount almost to a continuation of 
the military occupation under a new 
form, except that Japan regains her poli- 
tical freedom. These ‘‘extremely elastic’’ 
rights are said to include not only 20 
bases in addition to the Okinawa base, but 
also the right to hold maneuvers outside 
the bases, the right to use Japanese com- 
munications and public services, import- 
ant legal privileges and fiscal and cus- 
toms exemptions. Says the Guardian, 
‘“‘The United States appears to have been 
anxious to maintain the greatest possible 
liberty in case of an international crisis.”’ 


Recovery of the Vanquished. One of 
the keys to understanding the growing 
East-West tension is the rapid recovery 
being made by Western Germany and 
Japan. On both sides the victors have 
joined forces with the vanquished in an- 
ticipation of a possible World War III. 
Though deprived of her eastern prov- 
inces and saddled with 10 million ex- 
pellees, the West Germans are doing a 
good job of getting their economy going 
again, especially in the coal and steel in- 
dustries. This is due in part to resogni- 
tion of the fact that the coal and steel of 
the Ruhr Valley are vital to European 
recovery and to future defense. Japan 
has made an even more impressive recov- 
ery. Robert Guillain, special correspond- 
ent of Le Monde and The Manchester 
Guardian, writing from Tokyo, says that 
the Japanese are in third cycle of their 
post-war metamorphoses. The first cycle 
was the period just after the war ended 
with Japan crushed and cringing. The 
second was the MacArthur period. The 
third began with the departure of Mac- 
Arthur. Rebuilding is going on in Tokyo, 
says Guillain, at an amazing rate. Pro- 
duction has increased. Japan is today the 
largest seller of cotton goods in the world 
and her foreign trade is virtually doubl- 
ing from year to year. Hundreds of 
Japanese are leaving every month, says 
juillain, to renew old connections abroad 
and to reopen Japanese foreign agencies, 
Japanese shipping is again on the high 
seas, with Lloyd’s Register placing it 
third in the first quarter of 1951. The 
population has increased from 72,400,000 
in 1945 to 84,200,000 at present, 38 mil- 
lion of whom are under 20. What does 
all this mean? One Britisher Says that 
the Japanese know what they are heading 
‘or and are preparing for it with great 
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patience. No more blunders. They now 
know what they can do and what they 
cannot. Next time—in a quarter of a 


century—the cauldron will explode 
again, 
Cocktails and Ethics. Washington 


cocktail parties constitute one of the 
major weapons of influence peddlers, 
according to former Congressman Jerry 
Voorhis, for ten years a Representive 
from California and now executive di- 
rector of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating morals in govern- 
ment. ‘‘More harm,’’ said Voorhis, ‘‘has_ 
probably been done to our foreign policy 
through such affairs than in any other 
way.”’ 


Eisenhower. The report of the nine 
members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee who visited Europe this 
summer is what the New York Times calls 
‘‘one of the most comprehensive docu- 
ments on European defense problems 
yet put together.’’ It includes reports 
of Opinions of Clement Atlee, Winston 
Churchill, President Muriol (France), 
President Bayar (Turkey) and some 
forthright talk by General Eisenhower. 
The General, who could have the Repub- 
lican nomination for President by the 
nod of his head, is said to have taken to 
task that group in Congress (which in- 
cludes a number of Republicans) which 
wants to forbid sending more than six 
American divisions to Europe. Lisen- 
hower is sai dto have bluntly told the 
Senators that Congress should under- 
stand and act on the realities of a situa- 
tion in which 175 divisions backed by 
20,000 planes are in better shape then 
they were a few years ago. In the face 
of such conditions, he is reported to have 
said, six American divisions in Europe 
are inadequate. An interesting sidelight 
is an off-the-record report that Hisen- 
hower has told intimates that if Senator 
Taft were to get the Republican nomina- 
tion he would fell honor bound to wind 
up his work in Europe and try for the — 
Democratic nomination. 
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Freedom-Loving Franco. It is becom- 
ing apparent that the deal with General 
Franco represents a significant victory 
of the military over the civilian advisers 
in Washington. Mark Watson, military 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
writing in London for The Manchester 
Guardian, reports that ‘‘The military 
authorities in Western Europe are whol- 
ly sympathetic with the American pro- 
gram just as their governments remain — 
genuinely opposed to it.’’ Because of 
this opposition of European governments 
the .S. is ‘‘going it alone’’ because of | 
‘““military necessity.’? British comment, — 
says Watson, is to the effect that in sup- 
porting the totalitarian regime of Tito — 
we are splitting the forces of the enemy, 
while in supporting Franco we are split- 
ting our own forces. 
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On Social Frontiers 


iInadequate Medical Care. Senator Her- 
brt Lehman (D., N. Y.) recently sub- 
fitted to the Senate Labor and Public 
frelfare Committee a report showing 
at less than 3 per cent of the population 
ve relatively complete medical, surgi- 
1 and hospital insurance. Eleven per- 
mot have hospital, surgical and limited 
edical insurance. Against both 21 per 
mt have some protection. Fifteen per 
nt have only hospital insurance. About 
ulf the population have no sort of health 
‘medical insurance whatever. Of the $9 
Ilion spent for medical care in 1949 only 
per cent was paid for by insurance. 
his situation must be met by something 
ore constructive than AMA’s $3.5 mil- 
m dollar propaganda campaign against 
that it calls ‘‘socialized medicine.”’ 
ae * a 
U. 8. Liquor Bill Goes Up. Figures re- 
ased by the U. S. Department of Com- 
erce indicate that the American people 
ment $8,760,000,000 for alcoholic bever- 
byes in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
350, an increase of $210,000,000 over 
e preceding year. Out of it the federal, 
ate and local governments got a total 
“about $3 billion. The amount of money 
yent for liquor increased from $4,555,- 
0,000 in 1941 to the above figure in 
00. nereased liquor taxes account for 
part of it, but also included is the in- 
ease in consumption. 
* * % 
Roman Catholic Censorship? Glenn L. 
_rcher, executive director of Protestants 
nd other American United for Separa- 
on of Church and State, told a Sputh- 
ide Conference on Church-State Rela- 
ons at Ridgecrest, N. C., on August 17 
at Dr. M. J. Relihan, a Catholic educa- 
r, has called upon all Roman Catholic 
Kachers holding membership in the Na- 
ional Education Association to cancel 
rheir memberships, presumably because 
the NEA’s stand on parochial schools. 
He also declared that Msgr. Westenberg- 
of the Denver diocese ordered Reader’s 
gest removed from all parochial schools 
‘ecause it published a biographical sketch 
f Margaret Sanger, noted leader for 
ylanned parenthood. The Pilot, organ of 
he Catholic archdiocese of Boston called 
upon Catholics to cancel their subscrip- 
ions to Newsweek when that publication 
wave a mildly favorable review to Paul 
Rlanchard’s ‘‘Communism, Catholicism 
and Democracy.”’ 
* * % 
War Profits. A Senate Small Business 
subeommittee report shows that 10 large 
orporations received 40 per cent of the 
-otal dollar volume of defense contracts 
Jet since the fighting began in Korea and 
that 50 companies hold two-thirds of the 
lollar volume of such contracts. In World 
YWar IL ten large corporations held 30 
liner cent and 100 companies about two- 
lithirds of the war contracts. No wonder 
ithe Bank of Manhattan warns that 
“peace or an approximation thereto”’ 
rwould probably bring on a depression. 
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Yale School Of Alcohol Studies 


From time to time the Department of 
Social Welfare receives inquiries concern- 
ing the Yale School of Alcohol Studies. 
These inquiries generally relate to reports 
that the school is in fact subsidized by 
the brewing and distilling interests. The 
editor of Social Action News-Letter at- 
tended the first session of the school held 
in July-August 1948. His own impres- 
sion at that time was—for the question 
was even then being raised by some sus- 
picious drys—that if brewers and distil- 
lers were subsidizing the school they were 
considerably less aware of their own in- 
terests than his experience taught him 
that they were. Nevertheless in order to 
be sure he raised the question with Dr. 
EK. M. Jellinek, the school’s director, and 
received categorical assurance that such 
was not the case. The school was launch- 
ed, said Dr. Jellinek, on funds received 
from certain pharmaceutical houses as 
payment for his own research discoveries 
of how to make atabrine a more effective 
substitute for quinine at a time when sup- 
plies of that drug were shut off by the 
war. His subsequent contacts with the 
school and with Dr. Jellinek have not 
changed his opinion as to the reliability 
and objectivity of the institution. 


Recognizing however that his own judg- 
ment might be in error he addressed a 
letter to Dr. Otis R. Rice, director of the 
Department of Pastoral Services of the 
National Council of Churches, who has 
from the beginning known intimately 
the work of school, asking for information 
on the subject. 

Under date of August 7, 1951, Dr. Rice 
wrote as follows: 

‘‘Doubtless the confusion has arisen 
since the Research Council on Problems 
of Alcohol has occasionally been confused 
wit hthe Yale school. There is no con- 
nection between the two institutions al- 
though there has been an interlocking of 
some of the personnel. I cannot speak for 
the Research Council but I can say that 
to the best of my knowledge the Yale 
school is not now receiving and has never 
received grants from any of the liquor in- 
terests. It is a fact however that some 
representatives of the alcohol interests 
attend the school and pay the usual fees. 
Since the school is now largely supported 
by tuition fees a very small amount from 
liquor interets comes this way. But so 
does an immensely large income from 
temperance leaders, clergy, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, nurses, doctors, psychia- 
trists, social workers, law enforcement of- 
ficials and scientists. As I recall from the 
present session there were not more than 
two or three representatives of the dis- 
tillers and brewers present.’’ 


The Department of Social Welfare 
holds no brief for the Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies beyond a firm conviction 
that it is trying to do an important work 
without becoming involved in the con- 
troversies that inevitably beset the task. 
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Disciple Youth Serve Migrants 


During the past summer ten Disciples 
of Christ College young people carried 
on religious work among agricultural 
migrants under the direction of the Divi- 
sion of Home Missions of the National 
Council of Churches on subsistence grants 
made by the department of social Wel- 
fare of The United Christian Missionary 
Society. Seven of them served in migrant 
work camps in Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Ohio, and Indiana, 
directing recreation, health clinics and 
religious services for children and adults. 
Those serving in this group were Flor- 
ence Brown (Phillips University), Ruby 
Craddock (College of the Bible), Della 
Cross (Phillips University graduate), 
Marilyn Digweed (Eureka College), 
Marilyn Joan Laver (College of the 
Bible), Ella Williams (Phillips Univer- 
sity graduate), Gary Murphey (Phillips 
University). 

A new project was a work camp among 
migrant workers of the San Joaquin 
Valley, California, Jaunched under the 
auspices of the women of the churches 
of Northern California through the de- 
partment of social weifar2 in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Home Missions 
of the National Council of Churches. 
This project was carried on for six weeks 
under the supervision of Mrs. Ted Lyman 
of Santa Cruz, California, with Betty Jo 
Immel, Lakeport (Chapman College), 
Darwin Mann, Chico, (Chapman College) 
and Anita Kidwell, Berkeley (San 
Francisco State College) as helpers. A 
training conference for mid-Western 
teams was held at Camp ‘Warren, St. 
Joseph, Michigan, and at Modesto, Cali- 
fornia for the Pacific coast group, where 
Mrs H. F. Blanchard of the Modesto 
Christian Church was chairman of local 
arrangements. Mrs. Ruth Estes Milner 
attended both conferences on behalf of 


the department. 
R.E.M. 


European High School... 
(Cont’d. from Page 1, Col. 2) 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Skamser, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, Miss Hannelore Becker. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Mavity, Peoria, 
Ill., Norbert Fehrmann. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Hines, Conners- 
ville, Indiana, Siegfried Harrach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis DeBoer, Williams- 
ville, N. Y., Peter Jargon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Frantz, Conway 
Springs, Kansas, Helmut Macher.* 

Rey. and Mrs. Hugh Simon, Rockwood, 
Tenn., Miss Dorit Kohlepp.* 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Cole, Attica, Ind., 
Frank Theubert. 

Rev. and Mrs. Howard Detweiler, De- 
catur, Ill, Erwin Gstirner. 


* Community projects. 
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Gambling And... 
(Cont’d. from Page ie Colsmels) 

the hands of the FBI was shot to death 
by gangsters in Union Station plaza. 
The Kefauver committee says that there 
are now 16 unsolved murders in Kansas 
City believed to have been committed by 
the Mafia. A few years later the grown 
daughter of the city manager was kidnap- 
nd held for ransom. 
Ste usual, gambling and racketeering 
operations branched out into politics. 
Binaggio was generally regarded as hav- 
ing considerable political influence. ae 
supported Governor Forrest Smith an 
rumorss were prevalent that as much as 
€150,000 had gone into the Smith cam- 
paign coffers, but the Kefauver commit- 
tee was unable to find any supporting 
evidence of this, though some funds seem 
to have gone into the hands of one Or 
more persons campaigning for Smith. 
What seems more probable is that Binag- 
gio promised the racketeers that by his 
support of Smith he could open up the 
city. In fact, Binaggio made vigorous 
efforts to control the selection of the 
city police board, which under Missouri 
laws is appointed by the Governor. In 
this he was unsuccessful, though he had 
one or two friends on the board. | What 
seems probable is that Binaggio was 
‘wiped out’ by his own crowd when he 
was unable to deliver on his promise to 
open up the town. The Kefauver com- 
mittee, while exonerating Governor Smith 
from any sort of commitment to Binag- 
gio or aiding him in his efforts, says that 
it is inconceivable that such an experl- 
enced politician could have failed to know 
Binaggio’s background or that he ex- 
pected a quid pro quo for his support. — 

One of the unanswered questions in 
the Kansas City investigation, as in other 
cities investigated, is why the churches 
did nothing to clean up their own com- 
munities. Kansas City is a strong Prot- 
estant center. Over the years it has 
had nationally known preachers in some 
of its outstanding pulpits —- men whose 
words commanded a wide hearing. Yet 
there is no record that any minister or 
church protested gangster control of the 
city. Some years ago a reform movement 
got under way and threw out the Pen- 
dergast machine after Pendergast him- 
self was sent to prison, but there is no 
record that the churches had any part 
in the struggle. Why? Dare churches 
take refuge in their beautiful sancturaies 
and ignore gangster and criminals who 
operate at their doors? In other words, 
Do the churches have a civic responsibil- 
ity? 

eA: 


Relief Needs Still Acute 


People do not recover quickly from 
the effects of war, famines and floods. 
Hundreds of thousands of refugeess many 
of them little children, face the bitter 
Korean winter without shelter, clothing 
to keep them warm or food to sustain 
their bodies. Six years after the end of 
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Japan Rejoins... 

(Co.:t’d. from Page 1, Col. 3) ; 
which is 2s much Asian as western, be in- 
cluded, the whole billion mentioned above 
are in this category. India declined to 
sign the t.caty. Indonesia and the Phil- 
ippines though signing, object to the lack 
of provisions for reparations to peoples 
ravaged by Japan in the recent war. 
These and other nations likewise fear the 
resurgence of Japanese military aggres- 
sion and hold in understandable skepti- 
cism the assurances that Japan has be- 
come ‘‘demoeratic.”’ 


Then Colombe Plan 


While Congress haggles over 90 million 
for the President’s Point IV program of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations has 
launched a program to cost 1,868 million 
pounds (approximately $3,750,000,000), 
beside which appropriations for Point 
Four are but a drop in the bucket. Bri- 
tain will provide $300 million pounds 
(approximately $840,000,000). The In- 
dian Central Government is to spend dur- 
ing 1951-52 approximately 58 million 
pounds ($162,400,000) in capital outlay 
and will advance another 50 million 
pounds ($140,000,000) to provincial goy- 
ernments for development projects. These 
projects include a huge dam in Bihar, the 
province currently ravaged by famine, a 
Damodar valley project to be finished in 
1953-54, more than $31,000,000 for rail- 
ways, construction of shipbuilding yards 
at Scindia, and a_ penicillin-paludrine 
plant at Poona. Pakistan will launch a 
program to cost 34 million pounds ($69,- 
920,000) during 1952-53, largely for in- 
dustrial development. Another project 
will be that of land reclamation. Ceylon 
will initiate two projects, one a hydro- 
electric plant to produce 125,000 kw of 
electricity and the other a jungle clear- 
ance and irrigation program that will 
provide homes for 21,000 families. 


the shooting war in Europe there are 
ten million refugees in Western Germany 
and their number is increased every day 
by the arrival of escapees from totalitar- 
ian tyranny behind the ‘‘Iron Curtain.’’ 
They look to America as the only country 
in the world able and willing to do some- 
thing to help. In gratitude for our 
blessings we should give generously of 
money, food, clothing, bedding, shoes and 
medicines to help relieve this huge bur- 
den of human suffering. 

Reliefs goods for Korea should be sent 
to the Ark, 52 - 15 Flushing Ave., Mas- 
peth, Long Island, or 10901 Russett St., 
Oakland, California. 

Contributions of clothing, shoes, bed- 
ding, ete., should be sent to Church World 
Service Center, New Windsor, Maryland, 
10903 Russell St., Oakland, California, 
or 3146 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. For 
the Pacifie Northwest the address is 
United Church Overseas Relief, 1746 
Fourth Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Contributions may also be sent to the 
Department of Social Welfare, 222 South 
Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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But the nub of the problem of Japan’s 
iuternational relations is China — what 
has come to be referred to in the press of 
Japan as “‘the two Chinas.’’ The treaty 
deprives Japan of Formosa but does not 
settle the question of which if either of 
the two Chinas is to receive it. When 
pressed by members of the Diet on the 
eve of his departure for San Francisco, 
Premier Yoshida replied that he did not 
know whether the treaty allows Japan 
the authority to recognize the China of 
her ghoice. There was a widely be- 
lieved story cureulating at the conference 
that secret correspondence had passed 
between the United States and the Japan 
ese government in which the latter was 
committed not to recognize the Peiping 
regime. But political realities being what 
they are in the Far East, it is not pres 
ently conceivable that she will recognize 
Formosa as China, especially in view o 
the fact that the Nationalist government 
declared to the world before the treaty 
was signed that it would not be bound by 
it. How long this vacuum can be main- 
tained is unpredictable. t 

A third unsolved problem is what will 
be the long range effect of this treaty on 
the issues of the ‘‘cold war.’’ At short 
range it appears to have been a victory 
for the West. The Soviet propagands 
machine failed to make any dent on the 
conterence. Expected, or at least feared, 
opposition from several Arab and East- 
ern nations failed to materialize. Pakis- 
tan surprisingly appeared as an ardent 
champion of the treaty, placing support 
on the basis of Moslem law and morality. 
Thus Pakistan appears to have taken the 
position of a bridge between the Arab 
and Asian worlds against the Communist 
world, particularly in view of the role 
played by Indonesia, another Moslem 
state. These two nations stepped into the — 
vacuum left by India’s failure to appear, 
Does this place the West under obliga- 
tion to reciprocate to Pakistan in some 
manner? And if so, will Pakistan de- 
mand that we do so at the expense of In- 
dia, with whom a bitter struggle now 
goes on? 

The most volatile issue in the long run | 
may be that raised by depriving Japan 
of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands ceded _ 
to the trusteeship of the United States — 
and the Kurile Islands and South Sakha- 
lin, now held by Russia. ‘Will these ter-_ 
ritories become terra irredenta as J apan- — 
ese become more able to express their — 
minds and as economic pressure grows — 
under the increase of population and the 
cessation of America free bounty? Per-— 
laps it is fortunate that in such a demand 
it would be most difficult for irredentists 
to play one side in the cold war off ag-— 
ainst the other, since both have a hand in 
the pie. 

It is such considerations as these which — 
led John Foster Dulles, architect of the 
treaty, to say modestly that in his opinion 
the treaty has a 50-50 chance of success. 
The role America plays in dealing with 
Asian peoples will probably tip the scales 
for war or for peace, W.W.S.. 


